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A FOREWORD 

This little book differs from other dramatic readers in 
one respect. It contains stories in narrative as well as in 
dramatic form, in order to offer opportunity for original 
dramatization. The development of spontaneity and the 
enrichment of vocabulary are believed to be gained in a 
far greater degree by original dramatizing than by enact- 
ing scenes completely arranged by another. Narrative 
stories are introduced into this volume, therefore, to supply 
suitable literary material to be dramatized by the little 
readers for whom this book is intended. 

Emma G. Seeking 

St. Agatha, May, 1915 



STORIES TO ACT 

THE MOON IN THE MILL POND 

Brother Rabbit Brother Bear 

Brother Terrapin Brother Fox 

Brother Wolf 

Brother Rabbit. Brother Bear is fat. He 
is too fat. 

Brother Terrapin. That's so, Brother Rab- 
bit, that's so. 

Brother Rabbit. And Brother Wolf and 
Brother Fox are getting lazy. 

Brother Terrapin. So they are. 

Brother Rabbit. Dear, dear, I shall have to 
stir them up a bit. Suppose we play a little 
joke on them. 

Brother Terrapin. All right. Brother Rab- 
bit. You can always count on me to help. 

The Wood Road 

Brother Rabbit. Good evening, Brother 
Bear. We were on our way to your house. We 
want you to join a little fishing party to-night. 
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Brother Bear. A fishing party? Of course 
I will go. There's nothing I like better than 
a nice fresh fish. 

Brother Rabbit. We will all meet at the 
mill pond at eight o'clock. 

Brother Bear. I'll be there. 

Brother Terrapin. Here comes Brother Fox 
now. Hi, you, Brother Fox! We want you to go 
fishing with us to-night. Bring Brother Wolf along. 

Brother Fox. Just give me time to get my 
hook and line, and I will come with you now. 

Brother Rabbit. We are all going to meet 
at the mill pond at eight o'clock. I will tell 
Brother Wolf myself, on the way home. 

Brother Fox. All right, I'll be there at 
eight sharp. 

The Mill Pond 

Brother Terrapin. Here we are ! I have the 
bait. 

Brother Bear. I have my hook and line. 
Brother IVolf. I have a hook and line, too. 
Brother Fox. And I have a dip net. 
Brother Rabbit. Now, I will just see if every- 
thing is all right. {Goes to edge of the pond; looks over.) 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! This is bad, very bad! 
Brother Fox. What is the matter? 
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Brother Rabbit. You had better all run 
home. There will be no fishing to-night. Dear 
me, but this is bad! 

Brother Terrapin (looking in). Bad! Well, I 
should say so! 

Brother Rabbit. Now, you must not be 
frightened, my friends, for I shall take care of 
you, but the moon has fallen into the mill pondt 

(All come to edge and look in.) 
Brother Fox. Sure enough, there it is, right 
down in the water. Well, well, well! 
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Brother IVolf. Too bad, too bad! 

Brother Bear. Dear, dear, dear! 

Brother Terrapin. They say there's a pot of 
gold with it. 

Brother Rabbit. We must get it out, or we 
can't catch a fish to-night. 

Brother Bear. That is easy to say, but how 
are we going to do it? 

Brother Fox. Yes, that is the question. 

Brother Rabbit. We'll have to drag it out. 
Here, Brother Fox, give me the dip net. I '11 go in. 

Brother Bear (whispering in Brother Fox's ear.) 

They say there is a pot of gold with it. No 
wonder Brother Rabbit wants to go in. 

Brother Fox (softly). Yes, yes, we must 

remember that. (Whispers in Brother Wolfs ear.) 

There is a pot of gold in that moon! (Aloud.) 
We can't let a little fellow like you go in. We 
big ones ought to go. 

Brother Wolf. Of course we ought. Here, 
Brother Rabbit, give us the net. 

(Brother Fox, Brother Bear, and Brother Wolf 
take the net and wade in.) 

Brother JVolf (pulling in the net). No moon 

this time; we must haul again. 

Brother Rabbit. Go out a little farther. 

(They go out and haul again.) 
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Brother Fox. No moon this time! 

Brother Terrapin. Go out a little farther. 

Brother Fox. The water is getting into my 
s. 

Brother IVotf. The water is getting into my 
le. 

Brother Bear. Oh, oh, I'm sinking! 
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Brother Rabbit. Just a step farther. 

Brother IVolf. Help! Help! 

Brother Fox. Oh, Tm sinking! 

Brother Terrapin. They've gone in, splash! 

{Brother FoXy Brother Wolf, and Brother Bear 
wade outy looking foolish.) 

Brother Rabbit. Dear, dear, how wet you 
are! You had better hurry home and change 
your clothes. Tm sorry I can't go with you, but 
Tve promised my wife some fish for breakfast. 



THE CLUCKING HEN 

Cock. 

''Will you take a walk with me. 
My little wife, to-day? 
There's barley in the barley fields. 
And hayseed in the hay." 

Hen. 

''Thank you," said the clucking hen; 

"I've something else to do; 

I'm busy sitting on my eggs. 

I cannot walk with you. 

Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck," 

Said the clucking hen; 

"My little chicks will soon be hatched; 

I'll think about it then." 
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Child. 

The clucking hen sat on her nest, 

She made it in the hay; 

And warm and snug beneath her breast 

A dozen white eggs lay. 

Crack, crack, went all the eggs; 

Out dropped the chickens small; 



Hen. 



"Cluck," said the clucking hen; 
"Now I have you all. • 
Come along, my little chicks, 
I'll take a walk with you"; 



Cock. 



"Hello!" said the barn-door cock. 
"Cock-a-doodle-doo !" 
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THE LITTLE GRAY PONY 

There was once a man who owned a gray 
pony. 

Every morning while the dew was on the 
daisies, the man would jump on his little gray 
pony and ride away, — clippety, clippety, clap! 

The pony's feet played a nice little tune on 
the smooth, hard road. 

And his head was always high in the air, for 
he was a merry gray pony and liked to go clip- 
pety, clippety, clap! 

One day when the man was riding to market, 
he heard something fall in the road. 

Looking back, he saw a horseshoe, and he 
cried out: 

'^What shall I do? What shall I do 
If my little gray pony has lost a shoe?" 

Then he jumped down to look at the pony's 
feet. Three shoes were on all right, but when he 
looked at the last foot he cried again: 

'^What shall I do? What shall I do? 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe!'' 

Then he hurried away to the blacksmith, 
and when he had found him he called very loud: 

''Blacksmith, blacksmith, I have come to you; 
For my little gray pony has lost a shoe." 
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But the blacksmith answered and said: 

"How can I shoe your pony's feet 
Without some coal the Iron to heat?" 

The man was sorry when he heard this, but he 
left his pony and hurried away to buy the coal. 
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First he went to the grocer and said to him: 

"Grocer, grocer, I have come to you; 
For my little gray pony has lost a shoe. 
And I want some coal the iron to heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe my pony's feet." 

But the grocer answered and said: 

"Now I have apples and candy to sell, 
And more nice things than I can tell; 
But I have no coal the iron to heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe your pony's feet/^ 

The man walked away, sighing, and saying: 

"What shall I do? What shall I do? 
My little gray pony has a lost a shoe." 

Just then he saw a farmer going to town, and 
he called to him: 

"Farmer, farmer, I have come to you; 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe. 
And I want some coal the iron to heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe my pony's feet." 

But the farmer answered and said: 

"I have bags of com and hay and wheat. 
Something for you and your pony to eat; 
But I have no coal the iron to heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe your pony's feet/' 

The farmer drove away, and pretty soon an 
old woman came along, driving some turkeys to 
market. 
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She saw the man and stopped to ask him his 
trouble. 

When he told her, she laughed and laughed 
till her turkeys began to gobble. Then she said: 
"If you would know where the coal'is found. 
You must go to the miner who works in the ground. " 

The man jumped to his feet when he heard 
this, and, thanking the old woman, ran to the 
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Now the miner had been working many a 
long day down in the mine under the groun(^. 

He had plenty of coal ready to sell, and the 
man took all he could carry. 

Then he hurried away to the blacksmith. 

The blacksmith lighted his great red fire and 
hammered out a horseshoe. 

He fastened it on with a rap and a tap! 

And away rode the man on his little gray 
pony^ — clippety, clippety, clap! 

Maud Lindsay (adapted) 

THE LITTLE PLANT 

First Tall Tree Little Plant Crow 

Second Tall Tree Sun Wind Rain 

Fzrsf Tall Tree. See that little plant down 
there. She hardly grows at all. 

Second Tall Tree. Yes, I should think she 
would be ashamed of herself. Come, little plant, 
try to grow. Look at us. You should learn to 
be straight and tall, as we are. 

Little Plant. I do try to grow; but it is so 
cold and the ground is so hard, and I get so tired. 

Crow. Why don't you grow, little plant? 
Everything ought to grow. 

Little Plant. I can't. 
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Crow. Can't! Can't! Don't talk to me. 
I'll tell you what is the matter with you. You 
are lazy, that's all. Can't! Can't! Can't! 

Wind. The crow is right. You must grow. 
I'll make you. 

Little Plant. Please, please, Mr. Wind, don't 
blow so hard. You will tear me from the ground. 

Wind. Nonsense! I will blow harder. I 
say you must grow. 
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Sun. What is the matter here? Be quiet, 
Wind, you hurt her. Why don't you grow, 
little one? 

Crow. She is lazy. 

IVind. She won't try. 

Little Plant. Indeed, I do try. I try and 
try and try and try. But the ground is so hard, 
and the wind is so cold, that I just can't grow 
any faster. 

Sun. You poor little plant, I am so sorry 
for you. I am sure you have tried. Now, I will 
help you, and my brother, the rain, will help 
too. Won't you, Brother Rain? 

Rain. To be sure I will. All you need, 
little plant, is a friendly hand to help you. 
Come, be happy. We will have you growing in 
no time. 

Little Plant. Oh, I am growing tall! How 
warm the sun is, and how soft and wet the 
ground is now! I am so happy! It is a beautiful 
world. 

Sun. That is right, little plant. ' Just be 
happy and grow, and you will be the loveliest 
tree in all the forest. 

Crow. Why! Why! " Why! Is that the 
little plant? I should never have known her! 
She is a beautiful linden tree. 
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NORTH WIND AT PLAY 

One summer day North Wind went to 
play. "A jolly time for me," he said. He 
soon came to an apple tree full of apples. 
"Come with me, apple tree. We shall have a 
good play together." 

"Oh, no," said the apple tree, "I must 
work. Do you not see my apples? I am 
helping them to grow. By and by they will 
be big and red for the children to eat. I can- 
not play now." 

"We will see about that," said the North 
Wind. "I'll make you play with me. Puff, 
puff!" and the North Wind blew with all his 
might. 

All the apples fell to the ground. 

Then the North Wind saw a field of corn. 
"Gome and play with me, corn," he said. 
"We shall have a good time together." 

"I cannot play with you just now. I must 
stand still and grow. See the white grains 
under my long green leaves? They must grow 
big and yellow so that the miller can make 
them into meal. The little children must have 
bread to eat. No, I can't play with you now." 

"Puff, puff! Take that!" said North Wind, 
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All the corn fell to the ground. 

North Wind went on until he saw a tall 
lily growing in a field. "Oh, lily, come and 
play with me. We shall have a good play 
together," he said. 

"Oh, no. North Wind," said the lily. "I 
cannot play with you now. I have work to 
do. I must take care of my buds, for they 
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will soon open and be beautiful lilies. The 
little children must find my lilies when they 
come here: Oh, no, I can't play with you." 

''Take that — puffT* answered the North 
Wind. 

The lily bent her head. She did not lift it 
up again, for her stalk broke. 

North Wind went home. "Where have 
you been. North Wind?" asked his father. 

"I blew over the fields and the meadows. 
But no one wanted to play with me. The 
apple tree said it had work to do; and so did 
the corn and the lily. They are all getting 
ready for the children." 

"What did you do then, North Wind?" 
asked the father. 

"Oh, I shook the apple tree, and all the 
apples fell. Then I shook the corn, and it 
fell, too. Then I blew hard on the lily, so 
hard that I broke her stalk. I did not mean 
to hurt them; I was only playing." 

"You are too rough. North Wind. You 
must stay in the wind cave all summer, and 
go out only after the apples and corn and lilies 
are grown. When snow is on the ground, you 
and Jack Frost can have fine frolics together." 

From the German 
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THE LION'S FRIEND 

Deer Fox Cow 

Squirrel Bear Donkey 

T/te Deer. There go the lion and the ele- 
phant again. How can the lion care to have 
such a friend? His eyes are so small — not 
large and soft like mine. Then, too, he is so 
clumsy. He cannot run swiftly and gracefully 
as I can. See how I can leap through the 
bushes ! {Runs.) 

The Squirrel. Yes, and he is so rude. 
He crowds and pushes so. His table manners 
are truly shocking. He could not crack a nut 
daintily and eat it from the shell like this. 

{Eats nut.) 

The Fox. If he had a fine bushy tail, I 
could understand it; but his tail is nothing but 
a rope. Could he wave it proudly, like this? 

The Bear. If he had strong, sharp claws 
like mine, I could see why the lion admires 
him. Only think, he has no claws at all! A 
beast without claws is not worth noticing. See 
how my claws tear the bark of this great tree! 

The Cow. Do you know, I believe the 
lion thinks those great tusks of the elephant are 
horns. Now, of course, every one admires horns. 
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but they should be worn upon the head proudly, 
like Uis. I cannot see how the lion can admire 
an animal whose horns grow down instead of up. 
I think it shows very poor taste. 

T/ie Donkey. My friends, I know why the 
lion has chosen the elephant for a friend. It 
is because he has beautiful long ears, like 
mine. They make any animal appear beauti- 
ful. Just look at them, and you will wonder 
no more. 
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WHO LIKES THE RAIN? 

Duck Brook Dandelion 

Ted Tree Toad 

T/ie Duck. 

"I," said the duck, **I call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on; 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft, cool mud. Quack! quack! 
quack!'' 

The Dandelion. 

"I," cried the dandelion, "I! 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry"; 
And she lifted a tousled yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 

Tree Toad. 

''I hope 'twill pour! I hope 'twill pour!" 
Purred the tree toad at his gray back door, 
''For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 
I am perfectly weatherproof." 

The Brook. 

Sang the brook, ''I laugh at every drop, 
And wish they never need to stop 
Till a big, big river I grew to be, 
And could find my way out to the sea." 
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"I," shouted Ted, "for I can run, 
With my high-top boots and my raincoat on, 
Through every puddle and runlet and pool 
That I find on my way to school." 

Clara Doty Bates 
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THE STRONGEST: WHO? OR WHICH? 

One time, in the country where you now 
live, there happened to be a big frost, and the 
pond froze over. Mr. Rabbit ran along that way. 
"Dear me," he said, "that pond has a bridge of 
ice over it. I can go to the other side." He 
skipped over the bridge. The ice was smooth, 
and he began to think it must be very strong 
to cover the pond and to carry him across. 

So he said to the ice, "Are you very strong?" 

"I am so," said the ice. 

"Well, if you are so strong, how can the 
sun melt you?" 

"Why, so he can!" said the ice in surprise. 

Then Mr. Rabbit asked the sun, "Are you 
very strong?" 

"So they tell me," said the sun. 

"Then how can the clouds hide you?" 

"I never thought of that," said the sun. 

Mr. Rabbit looked at the clouds. "Are you 
very strong?" 

"We have heard so," said the clouds. 

"How can the wind blow you?" 

The clouds sailed away and said nothing. 

Then Mr. Rabbit asked the wind, "Are you 
very strong?" 
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"To be sure," said the wind. 

"Then how can the mountain stand against 
you?" 

"I've no time for questions," and the wind 
blew away. 

"Are you very strong, Mountain?'' 

"So it seems," said the mountain. 

"How can the mouse make a nest in you?" 

"I cannot answer that." 

"Then I will ask the mouse. Are you very 
strong, Mouse?" 

"Oh, yes," said the mouse. 
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"How can the cat catch you?" 

"Don't ask foolish questions. I must run in 
the grass." 

Mr. Rabbit. asked the cat, "Are you very 
strong?" 

"Yes, indeed," said the cat. 

"How can the dog chase you?" 

"Don't bother me, I see a mouse," said the 
cat, and off she ran. 

Then Mr. Rabbit asked the dog, "Are you 
very strong?" 

"Oh, very strong," said the dog. 

"Then why does the stick scare you?" 

"Nonsense, Rabbit," said the dog. 

Mr. Rabbit asked the stick, "Are you very 
strong?" 

"Everybody says so." 

"Then how can the fire burn you?" 

"Sure enough, so it does," said the stick. 

"Are you very strong. Fire?" 

"Any one will tell you so," the fire answered. 

"How can the water quench you?" 

The fire hid behind the smoke. 

Then Mr. Rabbit asked the water, "Are you 
very strong?" 

"Strong is no name for it," answered the 
water. 
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"Then how can the ice cover you?" 

"Oh, I have no time to talk. I must run 
down the river." 

After the water had gone, the ice said to 
Mr. Rabbit, "You see that you had to come 
back to me at last," 

"Yes," said Mr. Rabbit, "and now I am 
going away. You are too much for me." 

Then Mr. Rabbit hopped ofif. 

Adapted from a Southern folk tale 

THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 

Once there was a boy named Tom, who 
wanted to catch the Fairy Shoemaker. 

"Do not try it," said his mother. "He 
is a tricky elf." 

"Oh, but I must try. The Fairy Shoe- 
maker can tell me where there is a pot of gold. 
I want to get the pot of gold, mother." 

"But how can you catch him?" asked his 
mother. "You must keep your eyes on him 
all the time. You know, if you look away 
just once — pop! he is gone." 

"I know I can catch him," said Tom. "I 
will go every day to look in the meadow and 
in the woods. I will listen. Some day I shall 
hear his hammer." 
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*Well, good luck to you," said his mother. 
"But I think you will get a pot of gold 
sooner if you earn it/' 

One day, when Tom had walked a long 
time, he lay down on the hillside to rest. All 
at once he heard something. 

Tip — tap, rip — rap. 
Tick — a — tack — too! 

It was the hammer of the Fairy Shoe- 
maker. Tom put his ear close to the hill. 
He could hear a voice. 

This way, that way. 

So we make a shoe; 
Getting rich every stitch. 

Tick — a — tack — too! 

It was the Fairy Shoemaker's song. Now 
if he could only catch the elf! He tiptoed 
round the hill. There in a little grassy spot 
was a tiny old man. In his lap was a little 
shoe he was making. 

Tip — tap, rip — rap. 
Tick — a — tack — too! 

''Good morning,'' said Tom. 
The Fairy Shoemaker did not say a word. 
Tom went closer. 

''That is a fine shoe you are making." 
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The Fairy Shoemaker did not say a word. 
Tom went closer still. 

"Show me the pot of gold," he said. 
"Where is it?" 

"Wait a minute," said the Fairy Shoe- 
maker. "Let me take a pinch of snuff first." 
He took out his snuffbox, took a big pinch, 
and snuffed it up in his nose. Then he held 
the box to Tom. "Take a pinch yourself." 

"He thinks I will look away," thought 
Tom; "but I shall not look at the box. I 
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will not take my eyes off his face." So he 
put out his hands to feel for the box. Pufif! 
The Fairy Shoemaker threw the snuff into 
Tom's eyes and nose. 

"Ker-choo," sneezed Tom. "Ker-choo, ker- 
choo, ker-choo, ker-choo!" His eyes shut tight. 
Pop! The Fairy Shoemaker was gone. 

Tom went home, but he was not ready to 
give it up. "I have seen the Fairy Shoemaker 
once. I may see him again." 

One day when Tom walked a longer way 
than usual, he lay down again on the hillside 
to rest. He heard 

Tip — tap, rip — rap, 
Tick — a — tack — too! 

He knew it was the Fairy Shoemaker's 
hammer. He listened to hear the voice. 

Scarlet leather sewn together. 

This will make a shoe; 
Getting rich every stitch. 

Tick — a — tack — too! 

Tom walked quickly up. The elf was sitting 
on a little stool. He was making a little shoe. 

Tip — tap, rip — rap, 
Tick — a — tack — too! 
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"That is a fine shoe," said Tom. 

The Fairy Shoemaker looked up. "Thank 
you kindly," he said. 

"Whose shoe is it?" asked Tom.- 

"That is my business," said the Fairy 
Shoemaker. 

Tom went nearer. He kept his eyes on 
the elf's face. "Why do you work so hard?" 

"That is my business, too," said the elf. 

Tom went nearer still, and then — jump! 
He caught the elf in his hand. "Now I have 
you. Where is the pot of gold? I shall not 
let you go until you tell me." 
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"Come on, then," said the elf. "We must 
go to the woods. There I will show you where 
the pot of gold is." 

They came to the woods. "Now, where 
is the pot of gold?" 

"There it is," said the Fairy Shoemaker, 
pointing to a tree. "Dig under the roots, and 
you will find a great pot of gold." 

"Dig under the roots!" cried Tom. "But I 
have no spade." 

"Go home and get one," said the elf. 

"I will do that, but first I will tie a rope 
around the tree. Then I can find it when I 
come back." So he tied the rope around the 
tree with the pot of gold under it. 

"Now put me down," said the Fairy- Shoe- 
maker. 

"I will. But you must promise me not 
to touch the rope I tied on the tree." 

"I promise," said the Fairy Shoemaker. 
"I will not touch it, and no one else shall." 

"Good-by," said Tom. "Thank you for 
the pot of gold." 

"Good-by. Much good may the gold do 
you when you get it." Pop! He was gone. 

Tom ran home and got a spade. He was 
^ck in no time to dig up the pot of gold. 
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What do you think he saw when he got back? 
Every tree in the woods had a rope tied 
around it. There were hundreds of trees in 
the woods. How was he to tell where the pot 
of gold was — for he could not dig under the 
roots of all of, them. He picked up his spade, 
put it on his shoulder, and went home. 
'^Mother is right,'' he said. *4 shall get the 
pot of gold sooner if I earn it for myself." 

Adapted from an old tale 

THE GRAY DOVES' ANSWER 

Swallows and Doves 

The leaves were reddening to their fall. 

"Coo!" said the gray doves, "coo!" 
As they sunned themselves on the garden wall, 

And the swallows round them flew. 
"Whither away, sweet swallows? 

Coo!" said the gray doves, "coo!" 
"Far from this land of ice and snow 

To a sunny southern clime we go, 
Where the sky is warm and bright and gay: 

Come with us, away, away! 

Come," they said, "to that sunny clime!" 
"Coo!" said the gray doves, "coo!" 

"You will die in this land of mist and rime. 
Where 'tis bleak the winter through. 
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Come away!" said the swallows. 

"Coo!" said the gray doves, "coo! 
Oh, God in Heaven," they said, "is good; 

And little hands will give us food. 
And guard us all the winter through. 

Coo!" said the gray doves, "coo!" 

Fred E. Weatherly 
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THE HARE AND THE HEDGEHOG 

Mr. Hedgehog Mrs. Hedgehog 

Mr. Hare 

The Cabbage Field 

Hedgehog. How finely these cabbages have 
grown! We hedgehogs can feast on them all 
winter. 

Hare {hopping up from behind a cabbage). What's 

that? Did you think that these cabbages were 
grown for you? 

Hedgehog. Good morning, neighbor Hare. I 
think there will be enough cabbage for us both. 

Hare. For us both! First come, first served. 
The one who gets here first will . have the 
cabbages. 

Hedgehog. Then we hedgehogs will have to 
get here early, neighbor. 

Hare. Do you think that you could get 
here early on those little legs? I could pass you 
if I started at noon. 

Hedgehog. I suppose you think your legs 
are better than mine. 

Hare. Think they are better? I know they 
are. I will race you across the field. If you 
win, you may have all the cabbages. 

Hedgehog. Good. When will you race? 
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Hare. Any time. It will take but a 
minute to beat you. 

Hedgehog. Don't be in such a hurry. I 
haven't had my breakfast yet, and I never run 
before breakfast. I'll be back in an hour. 

Hare. Go on, then. I can beat you as 
easily after breakfast as before. 
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Mr. Hedgehog's Home 

Hedgehog {to wife). Quick, go and get 
dressed. You must come out with me. 

Mrs. Hedgehog. What's the matter? I can't 
leave the house at this time in the morning. 

Hedgehog. I'm to run a race with the hare. 
If I win, I get all the cabbages. 

Mrs. Hedgehog. Why did you do such a 
thing? You know you can't help losing, and 
then we'll have no cabbages at all. 

Hedgehog. Don't be so sure of what will 
happen. Put on your things, and come along. 
I know what I am doing. 

Mrs. Hedgehog. Well, I suppose I'll come 
for the sake of peace, but I never heard of such 
foolishness. 

The Race 

Hedgehog. Now listen to what I am going 
to tell you. We are to run the race in that 
cabbage field. The hare will run in one furrow 
and I in the other. We begin at the top. You 
stand at the other end of the furrow and call 
out, ''Here I am," as soon as the hare arrives. 

Mrs. Hedgehog. I see! He'll think it's you. 
{She laughs.) You may be short on legs, Mr. 
Hedgehog, but you are long on wits. 
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Hurry to the other end of the 
furrow, for I see him coming now. I'll talk to 
him till you get safely there. 

//are. Well, are you ready? 

//edgeliog. Ready. But is it quite under- 
stood that if I win I get the cabbages? 

//are. Of course! Of course! But let's 
be off. 

//edgehog. Wait a minute. Who's to count? 

//are. I will. Now, are you ready? One, 
two, three, go! 

(Hare runs to end of furrmv. Hedgehog runs a few 
steps, turns around, and ducks down behind a cabbage.) 

Mrs. Hedgehog {bobbing up). I am here first. 

//are. I cannot believe it. 
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Mrs. Hedgehog. See for yourself. I am here 
first. 

Hare. Til not believe it unless we run again. 
Mrs. Hedgehog. Just as you say. 
Hare. Now, one, two, three, go! 

{Mrs. Hedgehog runs a jew stepSy then dticks down. 
Hare runs to end of furrow.) 

Hedgehog. I am here first. 

Hare. I can't believe it. 

Hedgehog. See for yourself. I am here first. 

Hare. Let us run once more. 

Hedgehog. As often as you like. 

Hare. One, two, three, go! 

{They run as before.) 

Mrs. Hedgehog. I am here first. Are you 
satisfied now? 

Hare. This is very strange. I should like 
to try just once more. 

Mrs. Hedeghog. As often as you like. 

{They run as before,) 

Hedgehog. I am here first. Shall we try 
again? 

Hare. No, no, no. You have won the race. 

Hedgehog. Then the cabbages are mine. 
Will you not come to dine with us some night, 
Mr. Hare? Oh, Tm sure there will be plenty 
of cabbage! 
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Hare (going off slowly). It is very, very 
strange! I cannot understand it. 

Mrs. Hedgehog. You may be short on legs, 
my dear, but you are very long on wits. 

Old j oik tale 

THE HEDGEHOG 

''Where are you going so fast away? 

Where are you going?'' the children said. 
''To seek my dinner, this summer day, 

To seek my dinner," the Hedgehog said. 

"YouVe got long prickles so sharp and fine! 

Such terrible prickles!" the children said. 
"Don't I tell you I'm going to dine? 

Let me be going," the Hedgehog said. 

"Nay, nay, now stay; don't hjiirry away! 

Don't run away!" the children said. 
"What will you get for your dinner to-day?" 

"A little fat snail," the Hedgehog said. 

"And do you gobble your snails quite raw? 

Do you not cook them?" the children said. 
"Such inquisitive children I never saw! 

Of course I don't cook them!" the Hedgehog 
said. 

Kate Greenaway 
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THE WELL OF THE WORLD'S END 

Witch Womak Old Woman 

Girl Frog 

The Promise 

IVitch IVoman. Now, then, don't you be 
idling there. If you have finished the sweeping, 
take the sieve and fill it with water from the 
well of the world's end. Be sure you bring it 
back full, or it will be the worse for you. 

Girl. What shall I do? I don't even 
know where the well is! I'll go down the 
road. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I can never find it. 
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I know! Here comes a queer old woman. I 
wonder if she knows. Please, ma'am, can you 
tell me where the well of the world's end is? 

0/ci fVoman. To be sure I can, my dear. 
It is the easiest road in the world, once you 
know it. Just shut your eyes,- turn around 
three times, and there you are. 

Gtr/ (turning). Once, twice, three times. 
Why, there ts a well right in front of me! Now 
to get the water! Til dip down deep and get 
the sieve very full. Oh, dear! It all runs out! 
What shall I do? It is no use finding the well 
if I can't carry home the water. (Cries.) 

(Frog pops upfront behind the well.) 

Frog. What is the matter, my dear? 

Girl. Such a dreadful thing. My step- 
mother sent me to fill this sieve with water 
from the well of the world's end, and just see, 
as fast as I fill it, the water runs out. 

Frog. If you will promise to do whatever 
I bid you, I will tell you how to fill it. 

Girl. Oh, you dear frog! I'll do any- 
thing! Only please tell me how to fill my sieve. 

Frog. Stop it with moss and daub it with 
clay. Then you can carry the water away! 

Girl. There, I have done it. Oh, just see! 
Not a drop spills! I must hurry home with it. 
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Frog. Don't forget your promise. 

Gtr/. Oh, no, of course not. But I must 
run home now, or my stepmother will be dread- 
fully angry. 

Frog. All right, my dear, run along. I 
can come on by myself. 



The Prince 

Witch Woman. Did you bring the water? 
Girl, Here it is. 

Witch Woman, Well, you have been long 
enough about it. 

{A knock is heard,) 

Girl. There is some one knocking. 
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Frog {otUside). 

Open the door, my hinny, my heart, 
Open the door, my own darhng. 
Mind you the words that you and I spoke 
Down in the meadow by the world's end well. 

IVitch JVoman. Who is that at the door? 

Girl. It must be the frog. 

IVitch IVoman. What frog? 

Girl. Oh, a frog who was at the well. 
He showed me how to fill my sieve, and I 
promised him I would do anything that he 
told me to. Please, please, send him away! 

IVitch IVoman. Girls must keep their prom- 
ises. Open the door. 

Frog. 
Lift me on your knee, my hinny, my heart. 
Lift me on your chair, my own darling. 
Remember the words that you and I spoke 
Down in the meadow by the world's end well. 

Girl. Oh, oh, I couldn't touch a frogi 

IVitch JVoman. Girls must keep their prom- 
ises. 

Girl. There, Til put you on my chair. 

Frog. 
Give me some supper, my hinny, my heart. 
Give me some supper, my own darling. 
Remember the words that you and I spoke 
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Down in the meadow by the world's end well. 
Girl. Here is all you can eat. (To Wiich 
Woman.) Oh, do you think he will go away 
when he has eaten it? 
Frog. 
Chop off my head, my hinny, my heart. 
Chop off my head, my own darling. 
Remember the promise you made to me 
Down by the cold well, so weary. 
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Girl. Truly, I couldn't do that when you 
were so good to me. I will take care of you, 
but don't ask me to do that. 
Frog. 
Chop off my head, my hinny, my heart, 
Chop off my head, my own darling. 
Remember the promise you made to me 
Down by the cold well, so weary. 

Witch Woman. Here is the ax. Girls 
must keep their promises. 

{flirl strikes frog, who turns into a prince.) 

Prince. See what you have done for me, 
all by keeping your promise. 

Girl. Oh, a prince! A prince! My frog is 
a prince! 

A GOOD THANKSGIVING 

Said old Gentleman Gay, "On a Thanksgiving 

Day, 
If you want a good time, then give something 

away"; 
So he sent a fat turkey to Shoemaker Price, 

And the shoemaker said, "What a big bird! 

How nice! 
And, since a good dinner's before me, I ought 
To give poor Widow Lee the small chicken I 

bought." 
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"This fine chicken, oh, see!" said the pleased 

Widow Lee, 
"And the kindness that sent it, how precious 

to me! 
I would like to make some one as happy as I — 
I'll give Washwoman Biddy my big pumpkin 

pie." 

"And oh, sure," Biddy said, " 't is the queen 
of all pies! 
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Just to look at its yellow face gladdens my 
eyes ! 

Now it's my turn, I think; and a sweet ginger- 
cake 

For the motherless Finigan children Til bake/' 

r 

''A sweet cake, all our own! 'Tis too good to 

be triie!" 
Said the Finigan children, Rose, Denny, and 

Hugh;- 
''It smells sweet of spice, and we'll carry a slice 
To poor little Lame Jake — who has nothing 

that's nice." 

''Oh, I thank you, and thank you!" said little 

Lame Jake; 
"Oh, what bootiful, bootiful, bootiful cake! 
And oh, such a big slice! I will save all the 

crumbs. 
And will give 'em to each little sparrow that 

comes ! 
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And the sparrows they twittered, as if they 

would say. 
Like old Gentleman Gay, "On a Thanksgiving 

Day, 
If you want a good time, then give something 

away!" 

Marian Douglas 
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THE STORY THAT HAD NO END 

There was once a king who was very fond of 
stories. The more he heard the more he wanted 
to hear. He called his herald. '*Go through all 
the streets of the city and tell the people that I 
desire a story-teller who can tell me a story which 
will never end. If any man can do this, he shall 
marry my daughter and be king after me; but 
if he tries, and fails, he shall lose his head/' 

The herald did as the king commanded, and 
many story-tellers came to the court. Some 
told stories which lasted a week, some a month, 
and one lasted for six months. But even the 
longest came to an end at last. It had been a 
beautiful story, and the princess begged her 
father to spare the story-teller's life. '*No, no, 
it is too short," said the king. *'If he could 
not do better than that, he should not have 
tried. Take him away. He is no better story- 
teller than the rest." 

At last the herald told the king he had 
found a man who could tell a story which 
would last forever. *' Bring him in at once," said 
the king. The princess saw the young man from 
the^window, and feeling sorry for him, called the 
herald aside. *'Go tell the young man," she said, 
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"that he had better not come, for however long 
his story may be, as soon as he comes to the end 
of it, he will lose his head." 

In spite of this the young man came. "So 
you are the young man who can tell me a 
story that has no end?" asked the king. 

"Yes, your Majesty." 

"Begin at once," ordered the king. 

"I obey, your Majesty." 

The Story 

"There was once a wicked king who wished 

to be very rich. He seized all the corn in the 

country and put it in a storehouse as high as 

a mountain. He did this year after year, until 
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the storehouse was filled to the top. One day 
the locusts found a little hole near the bottom. 
It was just big enough for a locust to go 
through. One locust went in and carried off a 
grain of corn. Then another locust went in 
and carried off another grain of corn. Then 
another locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn — '* 

'*Yes, yes/' said the king. ''Go on with 
the story.'' 

''I obey, your Majesty. Then another 
locust went in and carried off another grain of 
corn. Then — " 

''Come, come," interrupted the king, "that's 
enough of the locusts. Go on with the story." 

"I obey, your Majesty. Then another lo- 
cust went in and — " 

"But the story, I say! Tell me the story." 

"This ts the story, your Majesty. Then 
another locust went in and carried away — " 

"Come, come, sir, I am tired of your lo- 
custs. How long will it take them to carry 
away all the corn?" 

"Remember, father," said the princess, 
"that the hole was large enough for only one 
locust to pass through at a time." 

"True, O most wise princess," said the 
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story-teller. "Then another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn." 

"But how long will it take, I say?" cried 
the king. 

"Who can tell the king? Perhaps a thou- 
sand years — perhaps ten thousand. Then an- 
other locust went in — " 

"Stop, stop!" cried the king, "I cannot 
stand this. I never wish to hear another end- 
less story. Marry my daughter, take my king- 
dom, be king if you wish — anything to stop 
the locusts!" Old English tale 
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JENNY WREN AND COCK ROBIN 

Cock Robin" Parson Rook 

Jenny Lark 

Cock Robin. 

My dearest Jenny Wren, 
If you will but be mine, 
You shall dine on cherry pie 
And drink nice currant wine, 
ril dress you like a goldfinch 
Or like a peacock gay; 
So, if you'll have me, Jenny, 
Let us then name the day. 

Jenny. 

Then let it be to-morrow. Bob. 

I take your ofifer kind; 

Cherry pie is very good. 

So is currant wine. 

But ril wear my russet gown 

And never dress too fine. 

Parson Rook. 

And will you have her, Robin, 
To be yodr wedded wife? 

Cock Robin. 

Yes, I will, dear Parson, 
And love her all my life. 
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Parson Rook. 

And will you have him, Jenny 

Your husband now to be? 
Jenny, 

Yes, I will, dear Parson, 

And love him heartily. 
Parson Rook, 

Then on her finger fair. 

Cock Robin, put the ring. 
Lark, 

Happy be the bridegroom! 

And happy be the bride! 

And may not man, nor bird, nor beast 

This happy pair divide. 
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WHY THE EVERGREEN TREES KEEP 

THEIR LEAVES 

Bird Willow Pine 

Birch Frost King Juniper 

Oak Spruce North Wind 

In the Forest 

LtUle Bird. How cold it is! If only my 
wing were not broken I might have gone 
south with all the other birds. Now I am all 
alone. But things will be no better if I sit 
here and cry about them. I will ask some tree 
to help me. 

{Little Bird hops to hirch tree,) 

Beautiful Lady Birch, will you shelter me 
till springtime comes again? My wing is 
broken, and I cannot fiy away. 

Birch. What! Shelter you? I would not 
have strange birds in my boughs. I have my 
own leaf buds to think about. I have no 
time to take care of birds with broken wings. 

{Little Bird hops to oak tree,) 

Little Bird. You strong king tree, will 
you shelter me till springtime comes again? 
My wing is broken, and I cannot fly away. 

Oak. Shelter you? Indeed, I have enough 
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to do to take care of my own leaf buds. I can- 
not be bothered with birds at this time of year. 

(Little Bird hops to willow.) 

Little Bird. Gentle willow, my wing is 
broken. I could not fly to the south with the 
other birds. Will you shelter me till spring 
comes again? 

Willow. Shelter you! No, indeed. I never 
have anything to do with strangers. 

Little Bird. What shall I do! I am so 
cold and tired, and my wing pains so I do 
not believe I can go any farther. 

Spruce. What is the matter, little bird? 

Little Bird. I have broken my wing, and 
I am cold and tired, I do not believe I can 
go any farther. 

Spruce. Come right here. Creep up here 
close to my trunk, and I will cover you as 
best I can with my branches. 

Little Bird. And may I live with you all 
winter? 

Spruce. Indeed, you may. Here is the 
branch where my leaves are thickest and soft- 
est. Creep in here. 

Pine. My branches are not very thick, 
but I am big and strong, and I can keep the 
north wind from you and the spruce tree. 
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Juniper. I will give him berries to eat all 
winter long. They make the best breakfast a 
bird can have. 

Little Bird. Now I have a home, and 
shelter, and food, for all winter. No little bird 
could want any more. Thank you, my kind 
friends. 

{Frost King and North Wind enter.) 

Frost King. Now, North Wind, to work. 
Blow every leaf from every branch. 

North IVind {to birch). .Woo — oo — oo. 
{Birch bends). {To oaki) Woo — 00 — 00. {Oak 
bends.) {To willow.) Woo — 00 — 00. {Willow bends.) 
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/ Frost King. Good, good! Now for the 

trees on the hill. 

Spruce. Blow gently, Mr. North Wind, 
for I am sheltering a little bird in my branches. 

Pine. If you must blow, blow against me, 
Mr. North Wind. I am strong, and can keep 
your breath from the others. 

Juniper. Blow gently, Mr. North Wind. 
I wish to keep my berries to feed the little 
bird through the winter. 

Frost King. Do not blow upon these trees, 
Mr. North Wind. Let them keep their leaves 
always. They have been kind to a little bird 
with a broken wing. They shall be green in 
summer and in winter too. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 

''How the north wind howls, and how 
cold it has grown,'' said little Elsbeth, as 
she crept nearer the tiny blaze. ''Do you 
'think that father will come back to-night?'' 

"Perhaps not to-night, Elsbeth, for the 
journey was a long one; but he will come 
soon, and then he will bring flour, and sau- 
sage, and so many things from the great town," 
answered Carl. 

"I wish he would come," sighed Elsbeth. 
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''It is so dreary here, and the wind frightens 
me when it rattles the window and knocks so 
loudly at the door/' 

'* Nonsense! There is nothing to be afraid 
of/' said Carl, stoutly. ''See, I will put more 
wood on the fire; then it will not seem so 
cold. We can spare another piece, surely, for 
to-morrow I can gather more.'' 

''Listen, Carl!" cried Elsbeth. . "Some one 
is knocking." 

"It is only the wind," answered Carl. 

"Rap, rap!" The knocking sounded clearly 
through the room. "Rap, rap!" 

"That is not the wind. Oh, Carl, suppose 
some one should be lost in this storm! Let us 
see who it is." 

Carl ran quickly to the door. As he 
opened it a great gust of wind swept across 
the room, driving before it a mass of snow- 
flakes that fell hissing into the little fire. 

On the doorstep stood a little girl hardly 
as large as Elsbeth. 

"May I come in?" she asked. "I am so 
cold and hungry, and I have lost my way!" 

"Come in! Come in!" cried Carl. 

"Yes, come in quickly," said Elsbeth, seiz- 
ing her hand. 
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"Come close to the fire and warm your- 
self. I will put on the biggest log and make 
it blaze," said Carl. The child laughed, and 
stretched out her hands to the warmth. 

"You must eat," said Elsbeth. "We have 
only black bread and a bit of cheese, but it is 
better than nothing." 

The child was very hungry. "There will be 
nothing left for breakfast," whispered Elsbeth, 
"but we shall not mind going without one meal, 
and surely father will be home to-morrow." 

"I am still cold," said the child, huddling 
close to the hearth. 

"Put the light in the window, Elsbeth, and 
I will try to chop off a bough from the old 
dead fir tree that father left for firewood." 
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Elsbeth held the lamp at the window, and 
in a few minutes Carl came back, dragging in 
a piece of fir tree. 

"Give me a little twig of it?" asked the 
strange child. "I will plant it for you." 

Carl laughed, but • broke off a twig and 
gave it to her. 

The child smiled a strange, sweet smile. 

"Before I go, I will plant it just outside 
your door. Look for it after I am gone." 

"I wonder what she means," whispered Els- 
beth to Carl. But he only shook his head. 

"I am tired," said the child. 

"You must sleep in my bed," cried Elsbeth. 

"No, no, you shall sleep in mine," said 
Carl. "I can be very comfortable here on 
the bench." 

"We will put the bed close to the fire, 
where you will be warm," said Elsbeth. 

The next morning when the children woke 
the sun was shining brightly. Elsbeth sat up and 
rubbed her eyes. "Carl," she called, "Carl, 
the little girl is gone! Where can she be?" 

Carl ran to the door. "She is not out- 
side," he said. "But, oh, Elsbeth, come 
quickly! Look where she told us that she 
would plant the twig." 
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"Oh, oh!" cried Elsbeth. "It is a shining 
tree, and see, its branches are covered with 
toys and food!" 

Then, suddenly, close to the tree stood an 
angel with shining wings. " I am the child whom 
you helped last night," she said. "Because you 
sheltered a cold, hungry little girl, and gave her 
all you had, this tree shall bear wonderful fruit 
for you every year. Take it — it is the Christ- 
mas tree." 
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WHY THE BEAR SLEEPS ALL WINTER 

Brother Rabbit Brother Mole 
Brother Squirrel Brother Fox 
Brother Frog Brother Bear 

Brother Rabbit. I am sure I saw Brother 
Bear coming creepy-crawly down this way, I 
hope he did not find my new storehouse. There 
is always trouble when he comes by. 

Brother Squirrel. Better look in your cup- 
board, Brother Rabbit. I saw Brother Bear 
there not five minutes ago. 

Brother Rabbit. Oh, dear me!- Everything 
gone! Cabbages, turnips, parsnips, carrots — 
and I had put them in for all winter. Not so 
much as a smell left! What shall I do! I 
can't stand it any longer. 

Brother Squirrel. Let's go to the swamp 
and ask Brother Frog. He may know. 

Brother Frog {croaking from the swamp). What's 

the trouble? What's the trouble? 

Brother Rabbit. Brother Bear will not let 
me alone. Now he has eaten all the food I 
had in my pantry. 

Brother Frog. That's too bad! That's too 
bad! Better ask Brother Mole. Better ask 

Brother Mole. {They go together.) 



N 
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Brother Mole. Well, well! Come in, all of 
you. I was just starting out to dig the cellar 
for my new house. 

Brother Rabbit. We've come to ask your 
help. Brother Bear won't let me alone. He 
teases me all the time, and now he's eaten alt 
the food. I had in my pantry. 

Brother Mole. Well, well, that is a shame! 
Better ask Brother Fox. There he is now, just 
coming down the path. 

Brother Fox. What's the troublfe? 

Brother Rabbit. Brother Bear won't let me 
alone. He bothers me all the time, and now 
he's stolen all the food from my pantry. 

Brother Fox. The first thing to do is to 
find Brother Bear. Come on, all of you, and 
watch sharp. 

{They scatter about, hunting.) 

Brother Squirrel. He's not in the brier 
patch! 

Brother Frog. He's not in the swamp land! 

Brother Rabbit. Come quickj Come quick! 
Here he is, asleep in this hollow tree. 

Brother Fox {whispering). Hush! Now all 
do as I tell you, but don't make a sound. 
Bring a little mud, Brother Frog. {Frog goes 
and gets it.) Bring some leaves, Brother Squirrel. 
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(Squirrel runs off and gets some.) Bring Some dirt, 
Brother Mole. (Afofe runs off and gets some.) 

Brother Frog. Here is tlie mud! 

Brother Squirrel. Here are the leaves! 

Brother Mole. Here is the dirt! 

Brother Fox. Here, you. Brother Rabbit, 
take the mud and leaves, and mix them up. 
Now fill up this end of the log. That's the 
way. Now stamp on it with your hind feet. 
Now fill the other end. Stamp it in well, so 
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he can't squeeze out. There, he's surely shut 
in tight. We have him fast now. 

Brother Rabbit. Oh, Brother Bear, you'll 
never get out of that log! 

{All go away. A long time passes.) 
Brother Bear {speaking sleepily inside log). My, 

my, how dark it is, and how the wind blows! 
I think ril take another nap. {Sleeps again.) 
Dear me! It is still dark. I hear snow blowing. 
I think ril take another nap. {Sleeps again.) 
My, but this is a long night! How warm it 
seems! I guess Til be stirring. {Pokes out his head.) 
My, my! What has happened? Everything's 
getting green. What has become of the frost 
and snow? I must have slept all winter! 
Well, that's a fine idea. I'll do it every year. 
Now I'll go see what Brother Rabbit has in 
his pantry. How he'll miss me when next 
winter comes! 

WISHING 

Mary John 

Jack Betty 

Mary. 

Ring — ting, I wish I were a primrose, 
A bright yellow primrose, blowing in the 

spring. 
The stooping boughs above^ me, 
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The wandering bee to love me, 

The fern and moss 

To creep across 

And the elm tree for our king! 

Nay — stay! I wish I were an elm tree, 

A great, lofty elm tree, with green leaves gay! 

The winds would set them dancing. 

The sun and moonshine glance in. 

The birds would house among the boughs 

And sweetly sing. 

John. 

Oh — no. I wish I were a robin, 

A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go, 

Through forest, field, or garden. 

Ask no leave or pardon. 

Till winter comes with icy thumbs 

To ruffle up our wing. 

Betty. 

Well— tell. Where should I fly to. 

Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 

Before a day was over 

Here comes the Rover 

For mother's kiss; sweeter this 

Than any other thing. 

William Allingham 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS 



Old Gray Goose 

Brown Hen 

Duck 

Two Speckled Hens 



White Rooster 
Little White Bantam 
Tom 
Mary 



The Henhouse 

OM Gray Goose. What a dreary day this 
is, nothing but snow, snow, snow! 

Brown Hen. Yes, indeed! I would be 
almost willing to be made into chicken pie on 
such a day. 

Duck. I'm hungry. 

First Speckled Hen. I 'm hungry, too. 

Second Speckled Hen. And I 'm thirsty. 

Brown Hen. Where can the farmer's boy 
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be? He has never forgotten to feed us before. 

Duck. We've not had so much as a grain 
of corn or a drop of water to-day. 

IVhite Rooster. What is the matter? You 
look as cross as two rainy days. 

Brown HeH. Matter, indeed! I wonder if 
he never was hungry? 

Old Gray Goose. Matter, indeed! I won- 
der if he never was thirsty? 

IVhite Rooster. Well, you are a lively set. 
Any one would think to look in here that we 
were surrounded by a band of hungry foxes. 

Little IVhite Bantam. We're all lively 
enough when our crops are full. Here we are 
starving. Jack has not been near us to-day. 
The wonder is that we can hold our heads up 
at all. If I ever see Jack again, I '11 peck his 
foot. 

IVhite Rooster. You won't see him until 
he feeds us, and then I guess you '11 peck the 
corn. 

Brown Hen. Oh, oh! Don't speak of a 
peck of corn. 

IVhite Rooster. Madam, your trouble is 
my own; that is, I am hungry. But we might 
be worse off; we might be on our way to 
market in a box. And even if we haven't had 
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enough to eat to-day, at least we have room 
enough to stretch our wings. 

Duc^, Why, that is a fact! 

speckled Hens. Why, that is a fact! 

White Rooster. Let's hiave a Httle music 
to cheer us and help pass the hours until roost- 
ing time. Each one sing his merriest song. 
Will you start a tune, Mrs. Brown Hen? 

Brown Hen. Cut — cut — ca — dah — cut! 

White Rooster. Cock — a — doodle — doo! 

{All the hens, the duck, and the geese join in. After 
a moment or two, Tom and Mary enter.) 

Tom. Oh, what a jolly noise! 

Mary. You poor things, you 've had nothing 
to eat all day! Jack is sick in bed, and that 
is why you were forgotten. 

Tom. We were lonesome, too. We did not 
know what to do with ourselves till we heard 
your singing, and it made us laugh so that we 
went to tell Jack about it. 

Mary. Yes, and he said, "Why, those poor 
hens — they haven't had a thing to eat to-day!" 
So if it hadn't been for your singing, no one 
would have thought of you. 

White Rooster. Cock — a — doodle — doo! 
This comes of making the best of things. 
Cock — a — doodle — doo ! 
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TOM TIT TOT 

Mother King 

Daughter Black Imp 

Mother {spinning on the doorstep). I am tOO 

tired to do another bit of work to-night. It's 
lucky I baked five pies to-day, so I have no 
more cooking to do. Put one on the table for 
supper, my dear. 

Daughter. I would, but I can't. 

Mother. You can't! Why not, pray? Get 
one at once. 

Daughter. That I can't, for I 've eaten 
them all.' 

Mother. Eaten them! Eaten five pies! 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Nothing for supper! I 

may as well work again. {Turns wheel and sings.) 

Listen, good people, hear what I say, 
My daughter has eaten five pies to-day. 
Five pies, five pies, five pies to-day ! 

{King comes down the street.) 

King. What was that you were singing? 

Mother {to herself). What would the king 

say to such a greedy girl? {Aloud.) Oh, yes, 

your Majesty, it was — it was — 

Listen, good people, hear what I say, 
My daughter has spun five skeins to-day, 
Five skeins, five skeins, five skeins to-day! 
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King. Stars of mine! I never heard 
any one who could do thai. 

Mother. No, your Majesty, but my 
daughter — well, she's my daughter, you know. 

King. Look you here, woman, I want a 
wife, and I '11 marry your daughter. She shall 
be queen for eleven months, and shall have all 
she wishes of gold or of gowns; but on the last 
month of the year she must spin five skeins a 
day or she shall die. 
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Mother. All right, your Majesty. 

(King goes out.) 

Daughter. Oh, mother, what shall I do? 
You know I can't even spin. 

Mother. Oh, that will all come right! 
He'll forget about it before a month is past, 
and you will be a queen. To think of it! My 
daughter a queen! 

Eleven Months Later 

King. Now, my dear, I shall lock the 
door. Then you can be all nice and quiet here, 
and you can spin all day. Five skeins you 
must spin unless "you want to lose your head. 

(He goes out.) 

Queen. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What shall 

I do? {She cries.) 

(A little black imp creeps in the window.) 

Black Imp. Why are you crying? 

Queen. What's that to you? 

Black Imp. Never mind. Tell me why 
you are crying. 

Queen. It won't do me any good if I do. 

Black Imp. It may, for all you know. 

Queen. It can do no harm, so I may as well 
tell you. The king married me because he 
thought I could spin five skeins a day. Now I 
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must do it every day for a month, or he'll chop 
off my head. 

B/acA Imp. Is that all ? Why, I will come 
for the flax every morning, and . bring it back 
all spun every night. 

Queen. But what pay do you ask? 

Black Imp. Every night I'll give you three 
Chances to guess my name. If you have not 
guessed it on the last night, you are mine. 

Queen. -A whole month to guess your 
name! I can surely do that. Take the flax. 
_I agree. 
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The Next Night 

Black Imp. Here are your five skeins. 
Now, what is my name? 
Queen. Is it Bill? 
Black Imp. No, it is not. 
Queen. Is it Ned? 
Black Imp. No, it is not. 
Queen. Is it Mark? 

Black Imp {going out of the window). Til have 

you for mine. You'll never guess it. 

{King comes in.) 

King. Well, have you spun the five skeins? 
Queen. Here they are. 
King. Do that every day for a month, and 
you shall be queen forever. 

The Last Night of the Month 

Queen. Oh, what shall I do! It is the 
last night, and I have guessed every name I can 
think of. I shall have to go away with that 
dreadful little man. What will become of me? 

(King comes in.) 

King. Well, my dear, I am proud of you. 
To-night we will have supper together, and when 
you give me the last five skeins you will be 
queen forever. I've had a long ride to-day. I 
will rest a little, and have a chat with you. 
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{The king sits down^ and begins to laugh.) 

Queen. What are you laughing at? 

King. Why, to-day I passed a Uttle green 

hill that I had never seen before. I heard a 

queer humming. So I got off my horse and 

walked round to the other side. There was a 

pit, and in that pit the funniest little black 

thing spinning away on a tiny spinning wheel 

and twirling his little black tail. As he spun 

he sang, 

Niminy, niminy not, 

My name is Tom Tit Tot. 

Queen. That is funny. But, your Majesty, 
now I must finish my work. 

King. That is so. I must not keep you 
from your work, for when you finish your five 
skeins to-day you need never spin again. Good- 
by, my dear. I will be back in an hour. 

{Tom Tit Tot comes in,) 

Tom Tit Tot. Here are the skeins. What's 
my name? 

Queen. Is it Solomon? 

Black Imp. No, it is not. Only two more 
guesses, and I have you! 

Quee7t. Is it Zebedee? 

Black Imp. Aha, aha! Only one more 
guess, and you are mine! 
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Queen {laughing, and pointing at- him). 

Niminy, niminy not, 
Your name is Tom Tit Tot. 
(Tom Tit Tot shrieks, and runs. King comes in.) 
King. Well, well, my dear, I see you have 
finished. Now you are queen forever. 
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THE STOLEN GHARM 

Boy Puppy Rat 

Mother Fox Cub Ogre 

Foam Fairy 

At the Beach 

Boy. Pine tree, do you know where my 
foam fairy has gone? No; you can only an- 
swer, "Pish, pish!" and the waves only whisper, 
"Swish, swish." They cannot tell me where 
the foam fairy is, either. (He looks out la sea.) 
Oh, I see her coming! Yes, she is riding on 
that farthest wave. Here she comes! (Warn 
lo her.) 
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Foam Fairy. Little boy, we have played 
together for many weeks. Now I must go 
away to another land. 

Boy. Please do not go. I shall be so 
lonely without you. Who will tell me stories 
of the sea, and run races with me up and 
down the beach? Please do not go. 

Foam Fairy. You must learn to hear the 
stories that the sea tells, and to run races 
with the waves. 

Boy. But I love you better than the waves. 

Foam Fairy. Ah, but I must go. I have 
come to say good-by. See this tiny silver ship 
that I have brought you. It is a charm that 
will always keep you well and happy. 

Boy. Oh, thank you, my fairy. {Fairy 
vanishes.) She is gone. How lonely the beach 
seems! I think I will go home, too. {He runs 
to the cottage. Calls loudly.) See, mother, here is a 
tiny silver ship which the foam fairy gave me. 

Mother. It is a charm, my boy. You 
must always keep it, for it is very precious. 
Put it away carefully. 

Boy. I will, mother; but first I must 
show it to Fox Cub and Puppy. They are my 
best friends, and I show them everything. 

{Fox Cub and Puppy run out and sniff and blink at charm.) 
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Room in Cottage 

Boy. Mother, I feel so ill. I can't get up. 

Mother. I will get the charm from the 
drawer. It will make you well. {Goes to drawer.) 
The charm is gone! What shall we do? 

Puppy. Fox Cub, did you hear? The 
charm is gone. Who can have taken it? 

Fox Cub. I believe the ogre must have 
stolen it. Let us go and see. 

Puppy. Oh, dear, I am afraid of ogres, 
and how could we ever get it, if he did 
have it? 

Fox Cub. Come on! We'll find away. 

The Road to the Ogre's House 

Rat. Where are you going? 

Fox Cub. We are going to the house of 
the ogre, to see if he has stolen our master's 
charm. 

Puppy. And I don't know how we shall 
get it, if he has. 

Rat. I know how you can get it. Just 
wait here by this tree till I creep up to his 
house. When I am by the window, you make 
a great noise, and then run and hide. I'll 
meet you at the foot of the hill. 

{He creeps to ogre's house, and peeps in window.) 
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Fox Cub and Puppy. Bow wow, wow, wow! 

Rat (running back). I know where it is. 
It is in his sleeve. He felt for it when you 
frightened him with that noise. Now we will go 
bacls and get it. You, Fox Cub, change your- 
self into a little boy; and Puppy, you must be 
a little girl. I will hide behind you. Go in 
and dance for the ogre. While you are dancing 
I will slip up and get that charm from his 
sleeve. Then we will all run away as fast as 
we can. 

Puppy. Oh, I am so afraid of ogres! 

Rat. Nonsense! Dance for your life, little 
Puppy, and he won't hurt you. 
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The Ogre's House 

Fox Cub. Please, Mr, Ogre, may we dance 
for you? 

Ogre. Yes; but if you don't dance well, I'll 
eat you. {Boy and girl dance. Rat slips up and steals 
charm. They all run. Ogre runs to door.) Well, well, 
what has become of the children? I see nothing 
but a fox cub and a puppy running down hill. 
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Home 

Fox Cub. Dear little master, here is your 
charm. 

Puppy. Now you will be well once more. 

Boy. Thank you, my little friends. Why, 
now \ am well. I can never, never guess where 
you found it. 

From the Japanese 

THE EASTER RABBIT 



Four Children 


Fox 


Rabbit 


Spring 


Chicken 


Thrush 


Robin 


Bear 

In the Wood 


Squirrel 



First Child. How bare the woods look! 
Not a leaf or bud to be seen anywhere. 

Second Child. And the wind is so cold. 
Dear me! It is just like winter. I want to 
get back to the fire. 

Third Child. There isn't a single bird 
about. I 've looked in every tree and bush. 

Fourth Child. There is a patch of snow 
over in the hollow. 

First Child. I don't believe spring will 
come at all this year. I don't like the woods 
when they are all cold and gray. 
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Second Child. I don't like it, either. I 
shan't come here again. 

Third Child. I want to go home. 

Fourth Child. Yes, let us go home. I know 
spring has forgotten all about us. 

Return of Spring 

Spring. Oh, dear! Winter has kept me 
waiting so long, and now that I have come 
back everything has gone wrong. The flowers 
were so slow in waking up, and all the ani- 
mals had settled down for a second nap, and 
now I Ve been here a whole month and have 
everything to rights, but there isn't a child to be 
seen. I can't bear fixing up the woods with- 
out having the children here. Some one must 
call them. I know, I '11 send the robin. Robin, 
Robin, come here! 

Robin (Jlyingin). Here I am, Mistress Spring. 
What do you want of me? 

Spring. Robin, you must fly at once and 
tell the children that I have come back. 

Robin. I am so busy building a nest for 
my little ones. Please send the fox. His little 
ones are already here. 

Spri7tg. That is so. I '11 knock at the 
^'s cave and ask him. {Knocks,) 
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Fox. Dear me, dear me, is that you. 
Mistress Spring? What do you want of me? 

Spring. Will you go and tell the children 
that I have come back? They have none of 
them been here this year. 

Fox. I dare not go. The people will 
think I have come to steal chickens. 

Spring. That is what comes of having a 
bad name! Then I must ask the bear who 
lives in the hollow tree. He is always good- 
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natured. (Runs to hollow tree.) Bear, will you go 
and tell the children that spring has come? 

Bear. Of course I will. But -wait. I am 
so big and look so fierce, I should frighten the 
children. 

spring. Oh, dear! That is true, too. 
Whom shall I send? 

Bear. Ask the rabbit to go. All children 
love the rabbit. 

Rabbit. Of course they do, of course they 
do! But think of the dogs! The dogs would 
surely catch me. 

spring. You can go at night, when all the 
dogs are asleep. 

Rabbit. So I can. I will go to-night. 
But what will you send so that the children will 
understand? 

spring. I'll weave a willow basket and line 
it with green moss. 

Robin. I'll put one egg in it. 

Thrush. I'll put in another. 

Sqtiirrel. I'll put in an acorn that has 
sprouted. 

Spring. I'll gather my prettiest flowers, 
and all the birds shall weave tiny nests of 
grass, so that each child may have an Easter 
basket. 
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The Rabbit's Journey 

Spring. Now I will strap the big basket 
on your shoulder. It is full of little Easter 
baskets, with an egg and a flower in every 
one. Don't forget to stop at every house where 
there is a child. 

Rabbit. I shall not forget. I know every 
child in the village. 

Rabbit (going across field to first house). Now I'll 

leave the nest with the blue egg and the Quaker 
ladies here, for the little girl has eyes as blue 

as the flowers. {Goes to the next house.) And here 
is a nest with a cowslip as golden as a baby's 
hair. I must leave it at Baby Gretchen's. 
How many houses there are! But I have a 
basket for every one. - Every child will know 
now that spring has come. What fun this is! 
I mean to do it every year. 

Morning; the Children on their Doorsteps 

First Child. Oh, see! An Easter basket! 
It has a violet and a dear little egg in it. 
Why, spring must have come back, after all! 

Second Child (calling from next house) . I have 

one, too. Look at my cowslip! 

Third Child. I have a dear little bloodroot. 
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Fourth Child {running up). See the basket 
that was on my steps! Where could it have 
come from? 

First Child. Who could have left them? 
Oh, there are tiny footprints! 

Second Child. Why, they look just like the 
Rabbit's! 

Third Child. That is just who it was. The 
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Rabbit came to tell us spring has come back. 
Fourth Child. Oh, hurry, hurry! Let's go 
to the woods as fast as we can! 

MAY^ 

First Child. 

Why are bees and butterflies 

Dancing in the sun? 
Violets and buttercups, 

Blooming every one? 

Second Child. 

Why does Mr. Bobolink 

Look so shocking gay? 
Why does— Ah! Td half forgot,— 

This is really May. 

Third Child. 

Why are all the water bugs 

Donning roller skates? 
And the solemn ladybugs 

Dozmg on the gates? 
Why do all the meadow brooks 

Try to run away. 
As if some one were chasing them? 

Second Child. 

Bless me! This is May. 

1 Used by permission of the author. 
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Fourth Child. 

Please to tell me why the trees 

Have put new bonnets on; 
Please to tell me why the crows 

Their picnics have begun. 
Why does all the whole wide world 

Smell like a fresh bouquet, , 
Picked from one of God's flower beds? 

Second Child. 

Oh, I know — it's May! 

Raymond M. Alden 



THE LEGEND OF THE DANDELION 

The Angel of the Flowers came down to 
earth once, long, long ago, and she wandered 
here and there, in field, and forest, and garden, 
to find the flower she loved the most. First 
she came upon a gay tulip, all orange and 
red, standing stiff and proud in a garden. And 
the Angel said to the tulip, "Where would 
you like most to live?" 

"I should like to live on a beautiful castle 
lawn in the soft green grass," said the tulip, 
"where my colors would show against the 
gray castle walls. I should like to have the 
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princess touch me, and tell how beautiful I am." 
But the Angel turned away with sad eyes 

from the tulip. "I fear you are too proud," 

she said. Then she spoke to the rose. 

"Where would you like most to stay?" 

she asked the rose. 

"I should like to climb the strong castle 
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walls/' said the rose. '*I need help and shelter/* 

The Angel of the Flowers turned sadly 
away. 

''I hoped you would help others/' she 
said to the rose, and hurried on until she 
came to the violet growing in the forest. She 
stooped down and whispered, ** Where would 
you like most of all to live?*' 

''Here in the woods, where I am hidden 
from every one,'' said the violet. ''The brook 
cools my feet, and the trees keep the warm 
sun from spoiling my beautiful color." 

The Angel turned away irom the violet. 
"You think only of yourself. You are not the 
one I am looking for, either.'' She went on 
until she came to the sturdy yellow dandelion 
growing in the meadow grass. 

"And where would you like most of all 
to live?" asked the Angel of the dandelion. 

"Oh," cried the dandelion, "I want to live 
wherever the happy children may find me when 
they run by to school, or romp and play in the 
fields! I want to live by the roadside and in 
the meadows, and push up between the stones 
in the city yards, and make every one glad be- 
cause of my bright color." 

"You are the flower I love the most," said 
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the Angel of the Flowers, as she laid her hand 
upon the dandelion's curly yellow head. "You 
shall blossom everywhere from spring till fall, 
and be the children's own fiower." 

That is why the dandelion comes so early 
and pushes her head up everywhere — by hedge, 
and field, and hut, and wall — and has such a 
long, sweet life. 

JACK AND THE , BEANSTALK 



Mother 


Giant 


Jack 


Giant's Wife 


Traveler 


Harp 



Jack^s Home 

Mother. We have no money to buy a bit 
of bread. We cannot starve. We must sell 
the cow. And then what shall we do? 

Jack: I can get plenty of money for the 
cow. Let me take her down to the market 
place. What fun it will be! 

Mother. I don't believe you know enough 
to sell a cow. 

Jack. Of course I can sell her! Just wait 
till you see all the money Til bring back. 

Mother. I suppose you will have to take 
her; but don't do anything foolish, for she is 
all we have left. 
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Jack. Never fear, I'll be sure to do well. 
Here, give me her leading rope. Come on. 
Old Brindle! Good -by, motiier. 

Mother. Oh, I hope he won't do anything 
foolish! 

(/ocfe goes down the road.) 

Traveler. Where are you going with that 
cow? 

Jack. I am going to sell it. 

Traveler. How would you like some of 
these red beans for her? I wouldn't give them 
to every one, for there are no others like them 
in the world. 
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Jack. Red beans? I never saw any like 
those. How pretty they are! Yes, indeed, you 

can have her. (They exchange. Jack turns toward 

home.) That's a fine bargain. (Calls loudly.) Mother, 
mother, see what I got for the cow! 

Mother. A bagful of beans for that fine 

cow! (Snatches beans and throws them away.) You 

foolish boy, now we must starve. 

The Next Morning 

Jack. Mother, mother! Look what has 
happened. The beans have grown as high as 
the sky. Why, the stalks look like a green 
ladder. I believe they are a ladder! I am 
going to climb up to see where they go. (Starts.) 

Mother. Come back! Come back! Oh, 
you'll be killed, I know you will! There he 
goes, so high I can hardly see him. Now he is 
gone. He's reached the sky. Oh, Jack, Jack! 

Jack (from above). Here is a road — a road 
across the sky! 

The Giant's Kitchen 

Jack. Please, won't you give me some 
supper, and let me stay here to-night? I 've 
come a long way, and I *m very tired and 
hungry. 

Giant's JVife. No, no! You mustn't 
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stay here. My husband is a giant, and he eats 
little boys. He'd make short work of you. 

Jack. I 'm not afraid. Hide me some- 
where in the house. 

(A loud knocking is heard,) 

Gianfs IVife. Dear, dear, it is too late to 
get away now. What shall I do with you? 
Here, jump into the oven! 

Giant. Let me in! Let me in, I say! 

{Giant enters) Who 's here? 

Fee, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

Jack {in oven). Oh, dear, he smells me! 
Gianfs Wife. No, you don't. You smell 
this beef Tve been cooking for your supper. 

{Giant swallows beef. Gets up.) 

Giant. There is some one here. 

Fee, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

Jack. I hope he won't look in here. 
Gianfs Wife. No, you don't. You smell 
these chickens that I 've been roasting for you. 

{Giant swallows ^ chickens.) 

Giant. There's some one here, I tell you. 

Fee, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
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Jack. What if he opens this door! 

Giant's IVife. Nonsense! You smell this 
fat lamb that I have cooked for you. 

Giant {eating lamh). Well, well. I 've eaten 
enough for to-night. Wife, bring me my money 
bag. Now to count my money. Good bag — 
no matter how much I take out there's always 
more in the sack. {Counts money.) Wife, bring 
me my harp. 

{Wife puts harp on table. Harp plays. Giant falls 
asleep and snores.) 

Giant's Wife {opening men door). Quick, quick ! 
Run before he wakes. 
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Jack. I'd like that bag and harp. 
Giant's Wife. Take them quickly. They're 
not his, anyway. 

{.Jack seizes them, and runs.) 
HarJ>. Master, master! 
Giant. Stop, or it will be the worse for you ! 
{Tliey run. Jack reaches beanstalk first.) 

Home 

Jack. Mother, mother, give me my ax! 
Quick! The giant is coming after me! {Seizes 
ax and chops beanstalk. Giant jails dawn.) Hurrah! 
He's dead, and I have the money bag and the 
harp! Hurrah! 

Mother. Oh, Jack, what do you mean? 
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Jack. See, mother, I've brought back a 
bag that will always have money in it, no 
matter how much we spend; and a harp that 
will always play sweet music. 

Mother. Oh, Jack, Jack, what a happy day 
this is, after all! 

THE CITY CHILD 

Dainty little maiden, whither would you 

wander ? 
Whither from this pretty home, the home where 

mother dwells? 
''Far and far away/' said the dainty little 

maiden, 
''All among the gardens, auriculas, anemones, 
Roses and lilies and Canterbury-bells." 

Dainty little maiden, whither would you 

wander? 
Whither from this pretty house, this city -house 

of ours? 
"Far and far away,'' said the dainty little 

maiden, 
"All among the meadows, the clover and the 

clematis. 
Daisies and kingcups and honeysuckle-flowers." 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
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BLUNDER 

"Fairy Godmother," said Blunder. "I 
want to go to the Wishing Gate to wish for a 
puppy and a new ball." 

*'0f course," said his fairy godmother, ''you 
can have your wish if you get there; but the 
thing is to find the right gate. It has no name 
over the top. It is just an old stile made of 
three sticks, like all the others in the meadow. 
Do you suppose you could ever find it?" 

''You might show it to me," said Blunder. 

"I caa't show it to you, but I'll tell you 
how to go there. Then if you remember what 
you are told and use your eyes, you will be 
all right. Just ask the way of the first owl 
you meet. Be sure you don't miss him. It 
must be the ^rs^ owl." 

"I don't like remembering and looking," 
said Blunder, but he started out. Blunder 
went on without looking at anything till he 
came to a fork in the road. "Now which 
way?" he said. There, just in front, was an 
owl nodding in a tree. It was the first owl 
Blunder had seen. 

"Good Mr. Owl," said Blunder, "will you 
please show me the way to the Wishing Gate?" 
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"What's that!" cried the owl, starting out 
of his nap. "Have you brought me a frog?" 

"No," said Blunder. "I did not know 
that you would like one. Can you tell me the 
way to the Wishing Gate?" 

"Wishing Gate! Wishing Gate!" hooted 
the owl. "How dare you wake me up for 
such a thing as that? Follow your nose, sir, 
follow your nose!" 

"But my nose will go anywhere," said 
Blunder. "What a stupid owl!" 
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As he waited a rabbit came running down 
the road. "Good Mr. Rabbit," said Blunder, 
"can you tell me the way to the Wishing Gate?" 

"Indeed I can't," answered the rabbit, 
"but if you'll follow the brook you'll find an 
old water fairy. I've no doubt but he can tell 
you. He l^nows all about such things." 

Blunder went on up the brook. "I'm 
sure I don't know where the water fairy is," 
he said. "/ can't find him." 

Just then he spied a frog sitting on the 
bank. "Mr. Frog, can you tell me the way 
to the Wishing Gate?" 
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*'No, I cannot," answered the frog. *'Go 
to the old crow in the pine tree. I *m sure he 
can show yoii the way." 

"I know I can't find hini. What's the use?" 
grumbled Blunder. He went on up the brook. 
''I can't see any pine tree or crow, but there is 
an elf on a wild rose. He ought to know more 
about it than an old black crow. Elf, can 
you tell me the way to the Wishing Gate?" 

**No," answered the elf. "I only know 
about honey and dewdrops. The Dream Man 
can tell you. You will meet him coming 
down this path. You will know him by the 
bag of dreams over his shoulder." 

Blunder went on, grumbling, and passed the 
Dream Man without ever seeing him; but down 
the path he saw a will-o'-the-wisp. "That 
must be the Dream Man," he said. ''Can you 
show me the way to the Wishing Gate?" 

''Certainly, with pleasure," said the will- 
o'-the-wisp. "Follow me.". 

Blunder followed close behind, but sud- 
denly he found himself in a bog. "Where are 
you leading me?" he asked angrily. "I want 
to go to the Wishing Gate." 

"Well, go then," said the will-o'-the-wisp, 
as it danced away and left him. 
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Blunder struggled through the mud and 
climbed up on an old gate to rest. "I'm sure 
I can't find it," he cried. "I wish I had 
never started out to look for the old thing." 

Just then South Wind came by. "Oh," 
said Blunder "won't you please carry me home? 
I 'm so tired! I started out to find the Wishing 
Gate, but everybody sent me the wrong way 
just on purpose. Please take me home." 

"Of course I will," said South Wind. "If 
you're sure you want to go." 

"Want to go?" said Blunder. "Why, of 
course I do." So South Wind picked him up, 
but he chuckled so that Blunder asked, "What 
are you laughing at?" 

"I'm laughing," said South Wind, "at 
two things I saw in my travels — a hen who 
starved to death sitting on a peck of corn, and 
a boy who sat on the Wishing Gate and cried 
to come home because he could not find it." 

Then South Wind dropped B.lunder in 
front of his own house and hurried on his way. 

There was his fairy godmother standing on 
the steps. "Well," she said, "did you find the 
Wishing Gate?" 

"No," answered Blunder. "You told me 
the wrong way to go." 
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"Listen," said his godmother. "I know a 
little boy who was told to ask his way of the 
first owl, but he never used his eyes, so he 
passed the first owl and waked the wrong one. 
Then he went right by the water fairy and 
found only a frog. He sat down under the 
pine tree but never saw the crow. He passed 
the Dream Man and ran after a will-o'-the-wisp. 
Then he sat on the gate and cried because he 
could not find it. Bah! Don't expect any help 
from me until you learn to use your own eyes." 
Louise Chollet {adapted) 
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LITTLE SORROW 

Among the thistles on the hill. 

In tears sat little Sorrow; 
"I see a black cloud in the west, 

'T will bring a storm to-morrow. 
And when it storms where shall I be? 
And what will keep the rain from me? 

Woe's me!" said little Sorrow. 

"But now the air is soft and sweet, 
The sun is bright," said Pleasure; 

"Here is my pipe; if you will dance, 
I'll wake my merriest measure; 

Or, if you choose, we'll sit beneath 

The red rose tree, and twine a wreath; 
Come, come with me!" said Pleasure. 

"Oh, I want neither dance nor flowers,- 
They *re not for me," said Sorrow, 

"When that black cloud is in the west, 
And it will storm to-morrow! 

And if it storms what shall I do? 

I have no heart to play with you, — 
Go, go!" said little Sorrow. 

But, lo! when came the morrow's morn, 
The clouds were all blown over; 
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The lark sprang singing from his nest 

Among the dewy clover; 
And Pleasure called, "Come out and dance! 
To-day you mourn no evil chance; 

The clouds have all blown over!" 

"And if they have, alas! alas! 

Poor comfort that!" said Sorrow; 
"For if to-day we miss the storm, 

'Twill surely come to-morrow, — 
And be the fiercer for delay! 
I am too sore at heart to play; 

Woe's me!" said little Sorrow. 

Marian Douglas 

THE BROWNIES 

Tailor Tommy Old Owl 

Grandmother Johnnie The Echo 

The Tailor's Home 

Tailor. Children are a burden. 

Grandmother. No, no, son Thomas, I know 
your lads are idle, but children are a blessing. 

Tailor. Children a blessing? Look at 
Tommy. That boy does nothing but whittle 
sticks from morning till night. I have almost 
to drag him out of bed mornings. 

Grandmother. There's Johnnie; he has a 
face like an apple. 
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Tailor. And is about as useful. What 
have my two boys ever done to help me? 
They do nothing but play. 

{Taihr goes out. Two boys enter.) 

Tommy. Is there any supper, granny? 

Grandmother. No, my child. Only some 
bread for breakfast to-morrow. 

Johnnie. Oh, granny, we are so hungry! 

Grandmother. What can I do for my poor 
children? 

Tommy. Tell us a story, granny, so we 
can forget we are hungry. Tell us about the 
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brownie who lived in your grandfather's house. 

Johnnie. What was he like? 

Grandmother. Like a little man. He came 
before the family were up, and swept the 
hearth and lighted the fire, set out the break- 
fast, and tidied the room, and did all sorts of 
housework. But he never would be seen, and 
was off before they could catch him. 

Tommy. What did they do for him ? 

Grandmother. They always set a pan of 
cold water for him, and now and then a bowl 
of bread and milk. 

Tommy. Oh, granny, why did he go? 

Grandmother. The old owl knows, my dear. 
I don't. In my young days people used to go 
at moonrise and ask her what they wanted to 
know. 

Tommy. An old owl lives in the wood. It 
might be the Old Owl herself. When the moon 
rises I'll go ask her where the brownie went. 

The Old Owl 
Tommy. The moon is up and it is time 

for me to go. {Creeps out of the house.) 

Old Owl. To whit! To whoo! 
Tommy. It's the Old Owl. There she is 
on that tree. Oh, dear! 
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Old Owl. Come up here! Come up here! 
Now what do you want? 

Tommy. Please, can you tell me where to 
find the brownies, and how to get one to come 
and live with us? 

Old Owl. Ohoo! I know two brownies. 

Tommy. Hurrah! Where do they live? 

Old Owl. In your house. 

Tommy. In our house? Where? Why do 
they do nothing? 

Old Owl. They are idle. They are idle. 

Tommy. Then we don't want them. What 
is the use of having brownies if they do nothing 
to help us? 

Old Owl. Perhaps they don't know how, 
as no one has told them. 

Tommy. I wish you would tell me where 
to find them. I could tell them. 

Old Owl. Could you? Ohoo, Ohoo! 

Tommy. Of course I could. They might 
be up and light the fire, and sweep the hearth, 
and spread the table, and have everything tidy 
before father came down. Oh, there's lots to do! 

Old Owl. So there is! Ohoo! Well, I can 
tell you where to find one of the brownies, and 
he can tell you where to find his brother. You 
must go to the north side of the pond where 
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the moon is shining, and turn yourself around 

three times, saying this charm: 

Twist me and turn me and show me the elf, 
I looked in the water and saw — 

Then look in the water and you'll see the 
brownie and think of a word that rimes with elf. 
Tommy. The moon is shining now, so I 
will go at once. 

At the Pond 

Tommy. This is the north side of the pond, 

where the moon is shining. I will turn myself 

three times. Now — 

Twist me and turn me and show me the elf, 
I looked in the water and saw — 

Why, there's no one but myself! What can 
the word be? I must have done it wrong. 

Echo. Wrong. 

Tommy. Be quiet. Matters are bad enough 
now. Belf, delf, gelf, helf, jelf, keif! What 
rubbish! There can't be a word to fit it. 
Then to look for a brownie and see nothing 
but myself. 

Echo. Myself. 

Tommy. , Will you be quiet? You just call 
**myself." There's no sense in that — and yet — 
how odd — it certainly rimes. 
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Twist me and turn me and show me the elf, 
I looked in the water and saw myself. 

What does it mean? The owl knows. I shall 
go back and ask her. 

Ec/w. Ask her! 

Tommy. Didn't I say I should? Of course 

rii go. 

Echo. Go. 

The Woods 

Old Owl. Ohoo! What did you see in the 
pond? 

Tommy. Nothing but my own face. 

Old Owl. Did you find the word? 

Tommy. I could find no word that rimes 
with elf but ^^ myself." 

Old Owl. Well, that's the word. Now do 
you know where your brother is? 

Tommy. At home in bed. 

Old Owl. Then all your questions are 
answered. Good night. 

Tommy. But I am not a brownie, am I? 

Old Owl. Yes, you are, and a very idle one, 
too. All children are brownies. 

Tommy. Are there no brownies but chil- 
dren? 

Old Owl. No, there are not. Now listen 
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to me, Tommy. The brownies are little people, 
and can do only little things. When they are 
idle they are called boggarts, and are a bur- 
den to the house they live in. When they are 
useful they are brownies, and are a blessing to 
every one. 

Tommy. Please, I'll be a brownie; I won't 
be a boggart. Now I'll go home and tell 
Johnnie. 
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THE COCK AND THE FOX 

A sly old fox lived, in the wood. For a 
long, long time he had been trying to catch 
Chanticleer and carry him off to his den. 

One night the fox crawled through the 
fence, and hid in a cabbage bed. Next morn- 
ing, while Chanticleer was crowing his loudest, 
he saw the fox near him. He gave a frightened 
"Cock-a-doodle-doo," and started to run away. 

"Kind friend,", said the fox, "I beg you 
not to run. I came into the yard to hear you 
crow. I knew your father, and I never heard 
any one, except yourself, sing so well as he. 

"Your father had a way of making his 
voice strong. He used to stand on tiptoe and 
stretch his neck. Then he would close his eyes 
and make the sweetest music. I beg that you 
will sing for me once more." 

Chanticleer was so pleased that he stretched 
his neck and made a bow. Then he stood up on 
his tiptoes, closed his eyes, and began to crow. • 

This was just what the sly old fox wanted. 
While Chanticleer was crowing his loudest, the 
fox caught him by the throat and ran off to 
the wood as fast as he could go. 

The hens began to cackle, and the dog 
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barked and started after the fox. The old 
woman shouted, "Stop! Stop! After him, 
neighbors! The fox! The fox!" 

Chanticleer saw how vain and foolish he 
had been. Although he was almost frightened 
to death, he thought of a way to save himself. 

"What a noise they make! They can never 
catch you," he said to the fox. "You run too fast 
for them. I should say, 'Go back! I shall eat 
this cock for dinner in spite of all of you.'" 

The fox was so pleased to hear Chanticleer 
praise him that he said, "Indeed, that is the 
very thing I will do." But when he spoke the 
first word the cock broke away from him and 
flew high up into a tree. 

The fox saw that the cock had been too wise 
for him. "Come down, dear Chanticleer," he 
said. "I see you do not understand my playful 
ways. Come down so we can talk things over." 

"No, thank you," said Chanticleer. "You 
cannot flatter me now. I will never shut my 
eyes and sing to you again; for he who shuts 
his eyes when he ought to keep them open will 
surely get into trouble/' 

''Alas!'' said the fox. ''Worse luck comes 
to him who opens his mouth to talk when he 
ought to keep it shut." 
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THE VAIN WEATHERCOCK 

Weathercock Wind 

Farmer Man Sailor 

One Day 

Sailor. Ah! our weathercock is turned to 
the west — a stiff wind and a good sail for me. 
I shall take my boat and go out to sea. 

Farmer (looking at weathercock). It's turned 

to the west — a good day for the farmer. I 
shall cut my wheat. 

Weathercock. What would they do without 
me? To think I tell the sailor when to go 
to sea and the farmer when to cut his wheat, 
but they never say so much as ''Thank you''! 
Why should I work for these people? I shall 
stop. Then they will know how important I am. 

Wind. Woo — oo — oo. Why do you not 
turn, Weathercock? 

Weathercock. Why should I turn? Here 
I have stood in the wind and rain, day after 
day. I tell the sailor when to go to sea. I 
tell the farmer when to cut his wheat. And 
they do not so much as say "Thank you." 
Blow as hard as you wish, I shall not turn. 

Wind. Woo — oo — oo, vain Weathercock. 
I 'm off. 
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Weathercock. Snap! i^Falh to the ground^ 

Now they will see how important I am. They 
will not know what to do without me. 

Next Day 

Sailor. Our weathercock has blown down. 
See! 

Farmer. So it has. 

Sailor. But the smoke from the chimney 
is blowing west. That tells me we shall have 
a clear day. I shall go out to sea. 

Farmer. And a breeze is stirring the trees. 
That tells me we shall have a clear day on 
land. I shall finish cutting my wheat. 

Weathercock. Dear me! And I thought 
they could not do without me! 

Man. What is this? Our old weathercock 
on the ground? 

Weathercock (to himself). Old, indeed! I'd 

be good as new if I were mended and put back 
on that steeple. 

Man. I shall mend it and put it in its 
place again. 

Weathercock {on the steeple). How glad 

I am to be up in the sunshine again! I hope 
the sailor and the farmer will look for me 
to- morrow . A dapted 
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AMELIA AND THE DWARFS 

Amelia Six Dwarfs 

Nurse Witch Woman 

The Nursery 

Amelia. I will go out, the moonlight looks 
so pretty on the haycocks. 

Nurse. Go out, Miss Amelia, at this time of 
night! Come, go to bed, like a good girl. Tve 
three dresses to mend that you tore to-day, and 
all the stains to rub off your pretty new coat. 

Amelia. I don't care! Til put more 
stains on to-morrow. That is your work, to 
mend the things I tear and to clean my clothes. 
I broke another china bowl to-day, too. I 
wish you had to mend that. Now I want to 
go out in the hayfields. 

Nurse. Miss Amelia, you must go to bed 
at once. Don't you know that if you went 
into the hayfields by moonlight the fairies 
might catch you? They don't like children 
watching round at night. Now go to sleep. 

That's a good girl. {Nurse goes out.) 

Amelia. I just will go out. I'm not 
afraid of the fairies. I can steal through the 
hall softly. There, now, I am in the field. 
Oh, how good the hay smells! I'm not afraid. 
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The Hayfield on a Bright Moonlight Night 

Dwarf (from the haycock). Can we dance here 
to-night? 

Second Dwarf. No, no! The place is all 
littered up with Amelia's torn dresses. 

Third Dwarf {at next haycock). Can we dance 
here to-night? 

Fourth Dwarf. No, indeed. The place is 
covered with the pieces of dishes that Amelia 
has broken. 

Fifth Dwarf. Can we dance here to-night? 

Sixth Dwarf. Not unless you can dance 
on food Amelia has thrown away. Oh, if we 
could only get hold of that child! 
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Amelia {jumping out from a haycock). Nonsense ! 

I'm not afraid of you. Go away from my 
papa's hayfield! 

Dwarfs. Ho, ho! We have her. {Dance 

around her and sing.) 

All under the sun belongs to men, 
All under the moon to the fairies. 

So, so, so! Ho, ho, ho! 
All under the moon to the fairies. 

First Dwarf. And now to work, young 
lady — and you'll have plenty of work before 
you. So on to the first haycock. 

Amelia. I won't go. 

All Dwarfs. Ho, ho, ho! Down you go! 

All under the sun belongs to men, 
All under the moon to the fairies. 

{Dwarfs push Amelia down into haycock.) 

Inside Haycock 

First Dwarf. Here is Amelia. Set her to 
work, and mind she mends all the torn frocks. 

Witch Woman. Come, come. Here are all 
the frocks you tore. They must all be mended. 

Amelia. I won't! I can't! 

Witch Woman. You'd better, for you will 
not be allowed to eat or sleep unless you work. 

Amelia. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Well, give 
me a dress, and I will try. 
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A Month Later 

Amelia. How long have I been here? 

IVitch Woman. Just a month to-day. 

Amelia. How much I have learned! I 
have mended all my dresses and washed and 
ironed them. I've put together all the dishes 
I broke. My, that was hard work! I wish 
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children knew how hard it is to mend things. 

Witch Woman. Yes, you have done very 
well indeed, my dear. 

Amelia. But I am so horr^esick. I wish I 
could see my mother! Td like to show her 
how careful I could be. Dear me, now I know 
how much work naughty children make! 

Witch Woman. Listen. You have been a 
good girl, and Til tell you a secret. You 
have grown so pleasant and helpful that the 
dwarfs love to have you with them. . To-night 
the moon is full, and they will go to the hay- 
field to dance. I think they will take you. 

Amelia. Oh, oh! Then I shall run away 
to my own home! 

Witch Woman. No, no. If you try to do 
that, they will catch you and never let you 
leave the underworld again. 

Amelia. Then what shall I do ? 

Witch Woman. Dance with them, and be 
merry. But if you find a four-leaf clover, pick 
it quickly and wish a wish. Whatever you wish 
will come true. 

Amelia. Oh, thank you for telling me. 

Dwarf {coming in). Come, come, Amelia. 
I want you to be my partner. We will dance 
to-night in the hayfield. 
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■ The Hayfield 

Firs/ Dwarf. Let us dance. 

Second Dwarf. I will dance with Amelia. 

Third Dwarf. No, she is my partner. 

Amelia. Let me show you this new step 
first. (5Ae dances, and speaks softly to herself.) I know 
I see a four-leaf clover. (Almid.) You step like 
this, then stoop so (she picks clover and calls out) — 
I wish to be home. 

Dwarf (running). Oh, oh! She has found the 
four-leaf clover! We must run, we must run! 

Amelia. Why, they are all gone, and there 
is my own home! 

Juliana Hobatia Ewing {adapted^ 
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LITTLE GUSTAVA 
Little Gustava sits in the sun, 
Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 
From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 
For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 

And glad is little Gustava. 
She wears a quaint little scarlet cap. 
And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 
Filled with bread and milk to the brim. 
And a wreath of marigolds round the rim. 

" Ha! ha!" laughs little Gustava. 
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Up comes her little gray coaxing cat 

With her little pink nose, and she mews, 

"What's that?" 
Gustava feeds her, — she begs for more; 
And a little brown hen walks in at the door. 
''Good day!" cries little Gustava. 

She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 
There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 
Down fly her little white doves so sweet. 
With their snowy wings and crimson feet; 
''Welcome!" cries little Gustava. 

So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs; 
But who is this through the doorway comes? 
Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 
Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags. 
"Ha, ha!" laughs little Gustava. 

"You want some breakfast too?" And down 
She sets her bowl on brick floor brown; 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk. 
While she strokes his shaggy locks like silk: 
"Dear Rags!" says little Gustava. 

Waiting without stood sparrow and crow. 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow: 
"Won't you come in, good folk?" she cried. 
But they were too bashful, and stood outside. 
Though "Pray come in!" cried Gustava. 
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So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 
With doves and biddy and dog and cat, 
And her mother came to the open house door. 
"Dear little daughter, I bring you some more. 

My merry little Gustava." 
Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves. 
All things harmless, Gustava loves. 
The shy, kind creatures 'tis joy to feed. 
And, oh, her breakfast is sweet indeed 

To happy little Gustava! 

Celia Thaxter 
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THE WATER BABY 

"Ah," said Tom, "how cool the water 
looks. My master says chimney sweeps have 
no business washing, but I want to be clean," 

He tumbled himself as quick as he could 
into the cool, clear stream. "How good it is," 
said Tom, and suddenly he slipped down, down 
under the water, and fell asleep. When he 
awoke he found himself swimming about in the 
clear stream. The fairies had turned him into 
a water baby. 

"What a happy life it is down here," said 
Tom, "with nothing to do but play and amuse 
myself all day long. Only I wish I could find 
some other water babies to play with. I should 
4ike them better than trout." 

The Otter 

Just then he heard a voice call out, 
"Quick, children, here is something to eat." Tom 
saw a wicked old otter swimming toward him 
and he jumped between the roots of a water lily. 
"Come out," said the otter, "or it will be the 
worse for you." But Tom only made faces 
at her. "Come away, children," she said, "he 
is not worth eating; he is only an eft." 
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''I am not an eft," said Tom, ''I am a 
water baby/' 

''You are an eft. I see your two hands 
quite plain, and I know quite well you have a 
tail." 

•'I tell you I have not a tail," said Tom 
as he turned himself way around. 

**I say you are an eft and therefore you 
are not fit food for gentle folk like me and 
my children. We will leave you to find your 
water babies." 

Suddenly a number of eels came hurrying 
past. Tom could hear them say to each other, 
''We must run! We must run! What a jolly 
thunderstorm! Down to the sea! Down to 
the sea!" 

"Now is your time, eft, if you want to 
see the world and find water babies," said the 
otter. "Come along, children. We shall break- 
fast on salmon to-morrow. Down to the sea! 
Down to the sea!" 

"Down to the sea?" said Tom. "Everything 
is going down to the sea, and I will go, too." 

The Salmon 

"What a broad pool," said Tom. "This 
must be the sea. I will stop here and look out 
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for the otter, or eels, or some one to tell me where 
I shall go." 

Just then a great fish poked his head 
around the stone where Tom was resting. 
"What are you doing here?" he asked. 

"Oh, don't hurt me," said Tom. "I only 
want to look at you, you are so handsome." 

"Oh," said the salmon, "I see what you 
are, my dear. I have seen babies like you 
before, and one of them showed me a great 
kindness only lately." 

"So there are babies in the sea!" cried 
Tom. "Then I shall have some one to play 
with. How delightful! Is this the right way 
for me to go?" 

"Right on down the stream, little man," 
said the salmon, and Tom thanked him and 
swam on. 

The Sea 

"This must be the sea," cried Tom. He 
saw an old seal swimming lazily toward him. 
"How do you do, sir?" said Tom. "What a 
beautiful place the sea is!" 

The old seal answered, "Good tide to you, 
little man. Are you looking for your brothers 
and sisters? I passed them at play outside." 
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"Oh, then," said Tom, "I shall have play- 
fellows at last." He swam to the buoy and sat 
there, but he saw no water babied. At last a 
great lazy sunfish swam by. 

"Have you seen the water babies?" Tom 
asked. 

"I am sure I don't know. I have lost my 
way. I have lost my way. Don't speak to me. 
I want to think." 

He had no sooner finished speaking than 
a great porpoise came past. 

"Have you seen the water babies?" Tom 
asked him. 

"Hush, hush, hush!" was all he could 
answer. 

Then there came by a beautiful creature. 
"Have you seen the water babies?" asked Tom. 

"Yes," said the beautiful creature, "they 
helped me last night, or I should have been 
eaten by a great black porpoise." 

"Oh," cried Tom, "then they are near here. 
I shall find them soon." 

The Lobster 

Tom started out along the rocks when he 
saw a large cage of green withes and inside 
it sat a lobster twiddling his horns instead of 
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thumbs. "I can't get out," the lobster called 
out to Tom. 

"Why did you get in?" asked Tom. 

"After that nasty piece of dead fish." 

"Where did you get in?" 

"Through that round hole at the top." 

"Then why don't you get out through it?" 

"Because I can't. I have jumped upwards, 
downwards, backwards, and sideways at least 
four thousand times, and I can't get out." 

"Stop a bit," said Tom; "turn around 
backwards and I '11 pull you through. Then 
you won't stick in the spikes." 

Tom reached down the hole and caught 
the lobster, but the lobster pulled him in head- 
foremost. 

"Hello, here's a pretty business," said Tom. 
"Now take your claws and break the points ofif 
the spikes, and we shall get out quite easily." 

"I never thought of that," said the lobster. 

The Water Babies 

Scarcely were they out of the pot when 
they saw a live water baby sitting on the white 
sand. It looked up, saw Tom, and cried: "Why, 
you are not one of us. You are a new baby. 
How delightful!" 
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"Oh, where have you been all this while? 
I have been looking for you so long, and I have 
been so lonely," said Tom. 

"We have been here for days and days," 
said the water baby. "There are hundreds of us 
about the rocks. But we were all busy helping 
the sea creatures. Perhaps the water fairy would 
not let you see us until you had helped some 
one yourself." 

Charles Kingsley (adapted) 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Dramatization as a Foundation for Work in 

English 

All dramatic reading should be an aid toward self- 
expression. A child cannot read dramatically by imitation ; 
he must give his own interpretation of the character which 
he temporarily asstmies. Otherwise the main object of the 
lesson is lost. 

The stories in this volimie are of two kinds — the 
dramatized and the dramatic story. The dramatized, or 
dialogue form of story, is the first step in dramatic work. 
Many children find it difficult at first to express the story 
in their own words. The dramatized story supplies the 
conversation, leaving only the expression to the child 
himself. 

The dramatic story is a step in advance. It may be 
used in two ways. If the child uses his book when play- 
ing he learns to scan the descriptive parts rapidly, silently 
following the directions, and to select the conversations. 
This is an aid to quick reading, but not a very great gain 
in freedom of expression. 

A greater advance is for the children to play the story 
without the book, expressing the ideas in their own words. 
Thus both words and expression are their own, and greater 
originality and individuality are developed. 

A reader used in this way may lay a foundation for a 
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third step. From using their own words to express the 
thoughts of others, children may come to express their 
own thoughts — to build their own plays. In this way 
the reading may become a valuable fotmdation for 
English work. Children so trained will be quick to dis- 
cover dramatic possibilities in the material of their general 
reading. Encourage them to bring to school stories that 
they think could be played, and submit them to the class. 
If these stories are approved by the pupils, try them, 
giving the children the greatest possible freedom in the 
interpretation of them. 

Read several stories or poems having the same subject 
treated in a different way. For example, on the subject of 
the mermaid read the stories, ''The Little Mermaid" by 
Andersen, ''The Discontented Mermaid" by Stewart, and 
"The Mermaid's Gift" by Julia Brown, -and the story 
poem, "The Sea Princess," by Katherine Pyle. Talk over 
the stories with the children, trying to draw out this 
idea: "Each person thought about the same thing [a mer- 
maid], but each had different thoughts. We do not all 
have to think the same thoughts about the same things. 
Can you have a thought about a mermaid? To be good, it 
need not be like any other person's thought. You 'can 
have your own thought just as all these people did. 
Make a story all your own about a mermaid. If we^an, 
we will play it." 

In this way you may make your reader the beginning, 
not the end, of your dramatic and creative work. It is 
not only a help toward expressive reading; it lays the 
foimdation for original and creative work in English. 
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A Few Suggestions as to Method 

The story should first be read as an ordinary reading 
lesson. Next it shotdd be freely discussed. For instance, 
taking the story of ''Amelia and the Dwarfs'," proceed 
somewhat as follows: ''What kind of a child was Amelia? 
How would such a child speak? How do you suppose her 
nurse felt? Make us know by your voice how you think 
she felt. What kind of a child was Amelia after she had 
been with the dwarfs? Would she speak in the same way 
now? What sort of men were the dwarfs ? Why do you 
think so?" 

After the discussion, the story should be retold by 
the children. Then they are ready to "act." 

The children will readily suggest the stage setting, 
which shotdd be merely such things as the schoolroom 
affords, as desks for haycocks, a corner of the room for 
a house, a chair for a tree, and so on. All costtimes are 
unnecessary and take from the spontaneity. Let the 
children select the thought groups of the play, deciding 
the number of scenes and places for each, and the 
natural "action" in each. In this way they will group 
themselves naturally in accordance with the thought of 
the play. There is nothing which so destroys the spirit 
of the story as to have the children arranged in a line, 
or stereotyped form. They must move about freely and 
come and go as the spirit of the play demands. If all 
the actors are not in the first scene let them remain in 
their seats and come forward to join the group as they 
are needed. 

Each child should be ready, at any time, to fill any 
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part in the play. If one child takes the same part each 
time the work is narrowed to a sort of stage drill, and the 
whole meaning and value of the work is lost. Give as 
few directions as possible. Let the children plan each step 
themselves. 
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